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conflicting elements the precise influence due to any
institutions would be a task beyond the powers of
any number of philosophers; and indeed the per-
plexity would probably be increased by the very
number of experiments. To make an experiment
fruitful, it is necessary to eliminate all the irrelevant
elements which intrude into the concrete cases spon-
taneously offered by nature, and, for example, to
obtain two cases differing only in one element, to
which we may therefore plausibly attribute other
contrasts. Now, the history of a hundred or a
thousand small States would probably only present
the introduction of new and perplexing elements for
every new case. The influence, again, of individuals,
or accident of war, or natural catastrophes, is
greater in proportion as the State is smaller, and
therefore makes it more difficult to observe the per-
manent and underlying influences. It seems to me,
therefore, that the study, say of English history,
where we have a continuous growth over many
centuries, where the disturbing influences of indi-
viduals or chance are in a greater degree cancelled by
the general tendencies working beneath them, we
have really a far more instructive field for political
observation. This may help us to see what are the
kinds of results which may be anticipated from socio-
logical study undertaken in a serious spirit. The